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through the pressure of the Amontes, Judg. i. 34. 
Hence the records which have been transmitted in 
the Book of Joshua, respecting the division of the 
land, have the value and warrant of written docu- 
ments proceeding from appointed authorities. But 
even elsewhere the Book contains documentary 
parts of the same sort. Ewald recognizes the list of 
the thirty-one conquered kings as such an old docu- 
ment, since he remarks, that cities are mentioned 
in it which were formerly powerful, but afterwards 
were without any importance or remain unmen- 
tioned. Here and there the documentary text no 
longer has its original form ; it is either fragmen- 
tary (like xix. 15, 88), where in one passage 
twelve cities, and in another nineteen are enume- 
rated, without so many cities having been previous 
ly mentioned, or it has been enlarged by a later 
hand, as xv. 32, where thirty-nine cities are counted, 
while thirty-six or seven have preceded. The list of 
Levitical cities, Josh. xxi. 9-42, compared with 1 
Chron. vi. 39-66, shows how such documents vary 
under changed conditions. The documentary char- 
acter of the part which treats of the distribution of 
the land justifies us in speaking of the Book of 
Joshua in the time of Joshua ; and it can also be 
proved that in the part treating of the history of 
the conquest JE and D do not freely indulge in fic- 
tions, but reproduce traditions. 

§ 28. Indications of the Great Age of the His- 
torical Sources of the Book of Joshua. 

The presence of the Biblical historiographer is 
indicated among other ways by the frequent remark 
concerning things or circumstances, that they were 
"until this day." Sometimes the presence of the 
historiographer is not evident in this, but that of the 
source from which he has taken the phrase "until 
this day, " as for example, the chronicler (2 Chron. v. 
8) repeats the formula "until this day" from 
1 Kings viii. 8, which the author of the Book of 
Kings has taken from an older source. We can 
therefore determine from the above expression in 
the Book of Joshua, at least, the age of the source to 
which it goes back. If on the day when Josh. viii. 
28 was written, Ai was still a desolation, this con- 
ducts us back to the time before Isaiah. (Comp. Is. 
x. 28). If on the day when Josh ix. 27 was writ- 
ten, there was only first an altar of Jehovah, but no 
temple, that places us in the time before Solomon. 
The passage, Josh. xvi. 10, carries us back just as 
iar, according to which, "until the present day" 
Canaanites dwell in Gezer among the Ephraimites ; 
for in the beginning of the reign of Solomon the 
situation was different (1 Kings, ix. 16). But we 
are carried back still farther, since Sidon with the 
appended name Rabbah stands in the foreground of 
the history (Josh. xi. 8 ; xix. 28) not Tyre (xix. 
29). But even under David Tyre had dimmed the 
splendor of Sidon, and besides the hope of conquer- 
ing the coast of Phoenicia, which was connected 
with the promise contained in xiii. 6, had long since 
disappeared. Also the passage xv. 63, (equivalent 
to Judg. i. 21), carries us back to the time of David. 
(Compare 2 Sam. v. 6-9). Nay, two passages 



sound as if a contemporary of Joshua were speaking ; 
for according to Josh. vi. 25, Rahabwas still living 
at the time of the writer. On the contrary, Josh, 
xrv. 14, can be understood of Caleb's family. For, 
when at the time of the author the heap of stones 
in the bed of the Jordan, (Josh iv. 9), and over 
the corpse of Achan in the valley of Achor, (vn. 26), 
were in existence, such primitive reminiscences of 
the great events in the time of Joshua are not un- 
expected.* 

* Those who may be interested in this and the preceding articles 
may And a further discussion of the subject by the translator in the 
July number of The Presbyterian Review, entitled Delitzsch on the 
Origin and Composition op the Pentateuch.— C. 



THE HEAVENS OF THE HEBREW. 

BY 

Rev. J. W. Weddell, M. A. 

Under the same heavens walked the Hebrew, the Chal- 
dee, the Egyptian and the Greek. The myriad stars 
looked down upon all alike ; all alike moved forward with 
eyes open to behold the marvels of nature. Yet while 
the eye of Chaldee, of Egyptian and of Greek is turned 
enraptured toward the skies, the Jew's face is bent down- 
ward. The wise men of Assyria and Egypt and Greece 
draw their chief inspiration from the starry vault and see 
strange images reflected there. To the Hebrew seer the 
heavens tell no tale. He has no astrology. He readily 
responds to the suggestions of beauty and majesty which 
the heavenly orbs convey, and devoutly he bows to their 
Creator ; but to his mind they whisper no secrets and on 
his heart they pour no consolation. The heavens are 
speechless to the Jew, while full of voices to the heathen 
sage. 

Is the Jew's heart gross, and is his mind dull of appre- 
hension ? The tablets by the Euphrates are scored deep 
with records of the stars and the mysteries which their 
figures disclose. In the libraries on the Nile there are 
vast volumes of astrologic lore; and the Greek has builded 
his beautiful mythology on the science of the starry skies. 
In the archives at Jerusalem there is no roll which marks 
the movements of the celestial bodies or tells their 
wonderful import. Is the Jew inferior in intellect or 
religious sensibility ? 

To be sure, there lies in sacred store the book of Job, 
wherein such sentences occur : " Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? Or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons ?" But when did Job 
live, and what was his people's name ? Moreover we find 
here no mention of the stars as a medium of prophecy or 
of Divine communication. Daniel, sitting, during the 
captivity, in the midst of the astrologers of Babylon, saw 
and recorded strange visions; but these prophetic symbols 
did not shape themselves amongst the planets. They 
stood forth, new-created, before the prophet's eyes. The 
Bible affords us no system of astronomy, and the existence 
of the heavenly bodies is barely alluded to. 

Is this a seeming departure from the Divine plan ? 
There are two inspired deliverances which may be glanced 
at here. When God commanded that there be light in the 
firmament of the heaven, He said first of all " ripiii^? VI71 " 
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" Let them be for signs." Signs for what ? we may prop- 
erly inquire. Types of what was to come ? Disclosures of 
the mysteries of infinity? If so, we might reasonably 
expect that (rod's penmen would not ignore them in their 
writings. "The heavens declare (lit. inscribe) the glory 
of God," says the inspired Psalmist. What is the " glory 
of God " 6K"TD3) ? If we mean by it the Divine 
majesty and power, then the bards of the Old Testament 
fulfilled their trust, for from earth, air and sky they sum- 
moned voices to the praise of his might. But by his glory 
we understand the ineffable splendor of grace and redemp- 
tion, the glory of God which shone " in the face of Jesus 
Christ," — what then shall we say of the reticence of the 
sacred scribes? 

This brings us directly to the question upon which this 
marked silence of the Scriptures bears. Are the constel- 
lations inspired? Has God made a revelation of the 
mysteries of grace in the stars of heaven ? The first 
impulse of the reader may be to dismiss the idea as absurd. 
He would be as likely to believe the star-groups inspired 
as that the massoretic pointings were by the spirit of God. 
But the question is not to be tossed aside in this summary 
way. It is an opinion that is held, hence it must be 
thoughtfully considered ; there are important facts in- 
volved requiring to be accounted for, and woe be to us in 
our enemies' hands if we are found ignoring or pooh-pooh- 
ing facts. We may allude quite briefly then to a few facts, 
and then to a theory which has been founded upon them. 

There is between the records of astronomy and the 
revelation of the plan of redemption a strong, a striking 
resemblance. The tale which wise men of old have 
claimed to draw from the stars has points of similarity 
with the gospel story too clear and sharp to be passed over 
lightly. Tradition sometimes surprises us with its evan- 
gelic coincidences, mythology adds in the same way to 
our wonder ; the likenessess to be found in a perusal of 
astrological lore are, above all others, startling. Two thou- 
sand years before Christ, yea, and longer, as far toward the 
infancy of the race as we can reach, we find men shaping 
symbols in the heavens whose fulfillments, if not Messianic, 
are significant of truths so analogous to those of revela- 
tion as to be well-nigh past our understanding ; and on all 
sides, among different peoples, apparently without inter- 
communication, these symbols and figures are prevailingly 
identical. It might almost be supposed that others in 
climes remote, besides the " wise men of the east," could, 
by a study of their charts, have been led to the King of 
the Jews. 

Look hastily into the twelve signs of the zodiac. They 
have been conned and venerated among the nations for 
ages untold. There is first the sign of Virgo. It is 
represented as a maiden bearing in her hands a spear of 
wheat. She is called outside of Christian record, "the 
virgin who is to bring forth." Near by is a shepherd Arc- 
turus who is leading his sheep. Following the first sign 
comes Libra or Scales, wherein an adjustment is being 
made and justice is being meted out. Then comes Scorpio, 
the enemy that lurks and stings. Sagittarius follows, 
defeating and slaying the enemy with his arrows. Other 
mystical figures succeed. Accompanying these main 
signs are lesser symbols signifying the double nature, 
sacrifice, a mighty conflict, a great triumph, a wrathful 



distinction and a joyous home-coming. These are a few of 
the suggestions of ancient astrology. The coincidences 
with the Biblical account have been hinted at but meagerly 
and barely. 

Before referring to the theory already intimated, it may 
be well to mention, by the way, a skeptical hypothesis that 
has been founded by Dupuis and others, who seek to 
destroy the historic trustworthiness of the Gospel by 
deriving therefrom these ancient ideas of astronomic lore 
with which they, as the writers show, have so many cor- 
respondences. The theory to which we have before 
alluded is as a rejoinder to these critics. The author, Dr. 
Joseph A. Seiss, in his late work, " The Gospel in the 
Stars," elaborates a very ingenious argument to prove that 
the configuration of the starry skies is divinely wrought 
with a view to man's instruction. He believes that the 
"heavens declare the glory of God," in that they reveal 
Christ and tell the story of the cross. Prophets in the 
earliest years of man were divinely influenced to name 
and interpret the stellar groups so as to typify great truths, 
in short, answering the question stated above aflirmatively, 
he holds that the constellations are inspired. They form a 
sort of earlier revelation, a primitive Bible. 

The view is a curious one, more curious, it may be justly 
said, than correct. It is taking enough as a theory, but as 
a final and logical position not sufficiently tenable. It is 
within the intent of this paper to mention one difliculty in the 
way to its adoption which seems practically insuperable. 
It is the consideration conveyed in the first sentences that 
have been written. The Bible is silent regarding the 
heavens. If the constellations speak as revelations from 
God, why is there not some corroborating utterance from 
the written volume ? The Book has nought to say of the 
hand-writing on the sky. May it not be from this wisely 
inferred that heaven has given to men no token of its in- 
scrutabilities in the stars? Nay, move, does not this 
meaning neglect of that of which other books were loud 
in praise, imply a caution and rebuke. The stars exalted 
as teachers soon became objects of worship. So they 
become among the heathen, and hence the warning of 
Deut. iv. 19, and xvii. 3. The reticence of the word is a 
fatal blow to the hypothesis just stated. 

What opinions then, to be very brief, do the facts 
involved allow us to hold ? However fanciful Dr. Seiss 
may be in some points, the essential premises upon which 
he has based his argument remain. How, on Christian 
grounds, shall we account for the resemblances betwixt 
ancient astrology and the testimony of the Word ? The 
fact that the Bible ignores any supposed revelation in the 
heavens is sufficient in most minds to destroy the assump- 
tion of a double divine record. There is another view 
which might be entertained with more of reasonableness. 
Astronomic lore dates back to Noah and his times, and 
even earlier. Those were days when God spoke to man, in 
some way unknown, face to face. Adam was taught of the 
Holy One, Enoch walked with God, the Patriarch of the 
Flood heard celestial utterances, and yet how were these 
men to transmit their knowledge of heaven's oracles to 
those who came after them ? As far as we are aware they 
had no printed page. They did not mark with sharp 
instruments the rock. What means of communication 
could they employ ? Behold, above them were the heav- 
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ens. There stood the fixed stars and the ever recurring 
figures of the sky. In these everlasting shapes and sym- 
bols an alphabet was afforded. The stars became to them 
signs, and by means of them the mysteries of heaven's 
disclosing are syllabled forth. Using the constellations as 
points upon which they might suspend the vision of things 
hidden and the map of the future, the skies became to the 
patriarchs an outspread picture-book, full of deep signifi- 
eance. Here there is a theory which one might consider 
with more of readiness. How the teachings of the fathers, 
handed down from generation to generation, might in 
time become corrupted, how after the dispersion of 
Babel the dim meanings placed of old in the stars might 
grow among the scattered nations fainter and fainter and 
yet not be wholly lost, all this is subject of legitimate 
conjecture. At its best this method of communicating 
wisdom and aspiration would be cumbersome and unreli- 
able; men certainly made no progress under it. The world 
was grown desperately wicked. Then, whatever the 
origin of their lore, in the very bewilderment of their 
iniquity, there came the people of God, and with them 
the communing again of God with man. With them came 
the new and better revelation. To them was committed 
the Book. With them were prophets, priests, and kings 
of God's ordaining. They had new and wondrous knowl- 
edge poured out upon them. In their providential lead- 
ings, in the luminous rites of the altar, in the shining 
proclamations of the prophets, they were taught unutter- 
able things. And now what cared they for the traditions 
of the stars ! God had spoken to them. The thoughts of 
their pious forefathers, let us suppose, they with pains 
make out from the stellar legends, but what were such 
vague gleanings to the knowledge of the very heart of 
Jehovah granted them in their inspired record ? And when 
they saw their brethren led away by those same contem- 
plations,and worshiping the created rather than theCreator, 
no wonder they shut their eyes to the so-called mysteries 
of the skies. They forgot the stars. They magnified him 
who made the stars. 



— The April number of the Quarterly Statement of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund contains the particu- 
lars of Lieut. Conder's latest explorations. He has found 
among the numerous stone circles, dolmens, and menhirs 
already known to exist East of the Jordan, four undoubted 
great centers, round which the monuments are disposed. 
These are at Mushibiyeh, at El Mareighet, at Minyeh — . 
all three south of Hesban— and in the Ghor, near Kefrein. 
The first of these Capt. Conder identifies with Bamoth 
Baal ; the second with Baal Peor ; the third with the top 
of Baal Peor, "that looketh toward Jeshimon "; the fourth 
with the sanctuary of Baal Peor, in the Jordan valley, 
where the Israelites worshiped while in Shittim. Capt. 
Conder also claims to have found that a building already 
seen and described by several travelers, at Amman, is of 
Sassanian character, which seems to connect it with the 
curious ruin discovered by Tristram at Mashito. He has 
also discovered near the city rock-cut tombs, presumably 
those of the ancient Ammonites, but ruder in character 
than those commonly found in Western Palestine. The 
citadel of Amman he considers to be late Roman work. 
He has discovered at Arak el Emir, the great palace of 
Hyrcunus, the method of conveying the immense stones, 
some of them twenty feet long and ten feet high, from the 
quarry to their destination. At Jerusalem he has explored 
the tunnel of Siloam and discovered the place where the 
workmen met, and he has obtained a_ cast and made a read- 
ing of the now famous Phoenician inscription. — Indepen- 
dent, May 18. 
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The question of authorship of the Mosaic songs lies on 
the border-land of our field of view. It will be assumed 
that the claim to genuineness is well founded. These songs 
are eight in number and may be classed in four divisions : 
three war songs, three devotional, one benediction on the 
tribes, and one brief outburst of surprise bordering upon 
indignation. In addition to the ninetieth psalm which 
bears the superscription, " A prayer of Moses, the Man of 
God," there are others in the fourth book of the Psalter, 
e. g., xoi — xcrv. and also Civ., that are ancient in their 
ground-work and abound in historic allusions drawn from 
the writings and times of Moses, so that they might almost 
be regarded as belonging to this subject. 

Some of these songs of Moses appear upon their very 
face to be in perfect harmony with the spirit of the New 
Testament, while others, and especially the war songs, 
appear to grate harshly upon the ear in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. These three war songs in- 
clude the one sung after the safe passage of the Red sea, 
resulting in the overthrow of Pharaoh and his warrior 
hosts (Ex. xv. 1-9), the fragment of a war song against 
Amalek (Ex. xvn. 16), and the fragment of the war song 
against Sihon and Heshbon recorded in the " book of the 
wars of Jehovah" (Num. xxi. 27-30). In the early days» 
when these songs were written, historic events were pre" 
served and rendered vivid by the parallels, and rhythm and 
cadence of song. War was the only appeal of nations, and 
victory meant the utter subjugation of the vanquished, 
even to the proscription of religion, the sundering of 
family ties, the selling of the captives into slavery, the 
ravishing of purity, the infliction of the most revolting 
cruelties with no hope of redress save by another appeal to 
arms. It was therefore the spontaneous outburst of grate- 
ful hearts to join in a song of praise to their deliverer 
when Israel beheld their enemies overwhelmed in the sea, 
— that enemy who would have dragged them back from 
promised freedom into a galling bondage. As the forces 
of Amalek were subdued Israel burst forth again (this 
translation is taken from Smith's Bible Dictionary): 

"As the hand is on the throne of Jehovah 
So will Jehovah war with Amalek 
From generation to generation." 

One has well said : " If the bloody character of this 
statute seems to be at variance with the mild and merciful 
character of God, the reasons are to be sought for in 
the deep and implacable vengence they meditated against 
Israel." When Israel met with refusal to the fair propo- 
sition to pass through the domain of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and took forcible possession of the territory 
wrested by Sihon from the king of Moab, they took up the 
proverbial song of conquest that the Amorites sang, and 
followed it with one of their own, exposing the impotence 
of the usurers and showing the brevity of the triumph of 
the wicked : 

" Come into Heshbon— let the city of Sihon be built and pre- 
pared : 

For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, — a flame from the 
city of Sihon : 



